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Nicnonas Poussin, an eminent French painter, 
Ile studied 
at Paris, and in his 39th year passed to Rome ; but 
till 
his genius burst through the clouds of prejudice, 
and established his character, as a great and sub- 
He devoted much of his time to the 


born at Andely, in Normandy, 15914. 


scarce able to maintain himself by his pencil, 


lime artist. 
contemplation of the sculptured heroes of ancient 
Rome, and her various relics of antiquity; and 
thence arose that exactness in the manners and cus 
toms, the times and places, which he every where 
mingles with elegance of form, correctness and va- 
riety of proportion, and interesting air, and boldness 
Ilis fame was so great, that Louis XIII. 
sent him an invitation which he could not refuse ; 


the 


of feature. 
but though he was flattered, and lodged in 

Tuilleries, he sighed for the classic retreats of his 
lp fayorite Rome, and at last returned there, and 


P died of a paralytic stroke, 1665. As a landseape 


painter few ever surpassed him. ‘The galleries and 
M churches of Naples were adorned by his pene 
be cole 


and so famous did he , that whatever pric 


he chose to ask for a painting, it was readily paid. 
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iis chief works in France, were the Lord's Supper, 
the Labors of Hercules, for the Louvre, which he 
did not complete, in consequence of the satirical 
remarks made by Vouct and his pupils, upon him 
Ife also painted the Cruelty of Herod, the Seven 
Sacraments of the Romish Church, Germanicus 
dying, beside a great variety of subjects of less in- 
terest, while enjoying the favor of the French 
Court. Germanicus has been, by many considere d 
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From the Columbian Mage 
SYBIL FLOYD. 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS 
Co hh 

Tar afternoon the Widow Law ce and Mrs 
White sat together in the cotta A tea-kettle 
was humming merrily in the fireplace, and a 
golden short cake was slowly baking on the hearth. 
Nirs Lawrence had bre rerhit her knittin and after 
putting on a fresh cap and b vok-niuslin kerchief 


—— 
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“Tecan see no objection tothe match. If you 
If Sybil is related to you, 


whom must we apply for consent to the marriage?” 

Mrs. White still busied herself with the tangled 
flax, but this was evidently a mere excuse for the 
long silence that followed. When she lifted her 
face it was composed but pale us death. 

“ LT can tell you nothing about Sybil till T have 
spoken with her,” she said firmly. “ 
fault to find with Mr. La-yrence. 


I have no 
If the girl were 
my own child he is the man I would choose for 
her above all others—so don’t be angry with me, 
neighbor.” 

* 'To.morrow then,” said Mrs. Lawrence, easily 
appeased, * we will talk this over—there is plenty of 
time.” 

“ Yes, to-morrow,” replied Mrs. White, hastily, 
“I want time to think. 
such a child—you know she is very small of her 
age. I did not expect this!” 

The old woman was all in a tremor again—her 


Sybil has always seemed 


hands shook, and after a brief struggle she burst 
into tears. Mrs. Lawrence, though greatly sur- 
prised, arose and made an effort to comfort her. 

“It is the surprise—don’t mind me,” said Mrs. 
White, turning her head away, and rising hur- 
riedly, she put aside her wheel and begun to make 
preparations for tea, but with a nervous and agitated 
manner quite at variance with her usual placid de. 
meanor. 

As Mrs. Lawrence was returning home early in 
the evening, she met her son and Sybil coming 
With 
an affectionate greeting they turned and walked 
back to the homestead with her, nothing loth to pro- 
Mrs, 


Lawrence said nothing of her conversation with 


around the hill on their way to the cottage. 


long their walk in the delicious moonlight. 


the Widow White, but sat down in the porch to 
ponder it over in her mind—while the young peo- 
ple turned cheerfully away and pursued their home- 
ward ramble. 

The beautiful night bathed in moonlight, fragrant 
with the breath of sleeping flowers, and filled with 
the soft melody of chiming waters, had tranquilized 
the excitement which Sybil felt upon the island, 
and with both hands clasped over his arm, jer 
luminous eyes flooded with tenderness, and her 
heart reassured by the affection which spoke in 
every tone of her lover’s yoice—she wandered on, 
more thrillingly happy from the agitation that had 
preceded those delicious moments of repose. 

“ Another week and your home must be yonder,” 
said Lawrence, pointing to the homestead, where 
it lay upon the banks of the lake like a great snow 
heap which winter had left amoung the trees—* once 
there, and you will not give way to gloomy fancies, 
such as made you tremble in my arms to-night.” 

“They are gone now,” said Sybil, weaving her 
fingers more closely over his arm—I am happy— 
so very happy, to-night!” 

“ Still you are sighing again!” said Lawrence, 
smiling. 

“« Ah, that is because my heart is so full. It is 
like a blossom trembling with excessive fragrance. 
I could weep too, for my spirit seems bathed with 
the breath of heaven.” 


‘ f “This is heaven,” whispered Lawrence, pressing 


e ° . ° 
// his hand on the delicate fingers woven over his 


_arm, and they walked forward in the calm moon- 
light, filled with pleasant hopes. 
“ Sybil!” 
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** Mother !” 

It was late in the evening, and the widow with 
her charge sat together in the cottage. There was 
a light in the next room, but it did not reach the 
window where they were seated, and nothing but 
the pale moonbeams that shimmered through the 
honeysuckles revealed their faces to each other. 

* You were speaking, mother,” said Sybil, after 
a long pause, during which the widow was striving to 
force the words that must be spoken to her lips, and 
the young girl had fallen into a pleasant reverie. 

* Listen to me, Sybil, I must say things that 
will grieve you, and my heart aches at the thought.” 

* It will take much to pain me this evening,” 
said Sybil. Oh, mother, I am so happy it seems 
to me that sorrow can never reach me again; 
another week, only six little days, and [ shall be 
living with Lawrence; he loves me, mother, and 
I love him, you cannot dream how much. You 
will be close by us always, and my new mother 
also; with all this joy before us do not think that 
anything can pain me.” 

“Oh, Sybil, 1 am not your mother,” cried Mrs. 
White, and her voice was full of anguish. 

“1 know, [ know,” said Sybil eagerly, ** not my 
mother, and yet more!” 

“Your father, Sybil, do you never ask yourself 
who he was?” 

* No,” replied the young girl quietly, “I have 
never thought about it, save now and then for a 
moment. I believed that he was dead.” 

* He is dead !” 

“ Ah, yes, but now, mother, now that you have 
made me so thoughtful, tell me of my father.” 

“Your father was from the south, Sybil, a rich 
planter, and master of more slaves than would popu- 
late sume New England villages. He brought you 
to the North when a little infant, and diced soon 
after. He did not leave you without money, child, 
humble as we live. Young Lawrence with all his 
land is not richer than you are.” 

“fam glad of that; but then of what consequence 
is it? he is rich enough!” 

‘The old lady sighed deeply, and wrung the hands 
* Flow can I do it?” 
she murmured, “ oh! how can I go on 2?” 


that lay clasped in her lap. 


“So my poor father died when | wasa babe,” 
said Sybil musingly 5 “ but his wife, my mother, 
was she with him, or did she die first?” 

“Your mother was not his wife,” replied the 
widow, almost in a whisper; then her face and 
withered hands flushed with shame as Sybil, who 
satin the moonlight, turned her wondering eyes 
full upon her. 

** Not his wife !” she repeated, in tones of simple 
wonder, for she could not at once comprehend the 
shame these words heaped upon her, ** not his wife !” 

* She was a quadroon, and your father’s slave,” 
replicd Mrs. White, in a voice so husky that but for 
the intense stillness it could not have been heard. 

** My father’s slave !” cried Sybil, with a ery of 
anguish that rang through the whole house. 

* J have told youall,” said the widow, in a feeble 
tone full of touching humility. “It has broken 
my heart, but I have done right ; forgive me, Sybil.” 
Sybil did not hear the supplicating appeal, but she 
sat with locked hands and glistening eyes motion- 
less and white as death in the cold moonlight. 

" 


“* Sybil, Sybil, speak to me !” cried the old woman, 


terrified by her deathly look. “ Have I loved you 
the less for this—am I to blame ?” 


Sybil did not answer, but her pallid lips began to 
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move, and she closed her eyes with a shudder. , 
For the duration of a minute there was profound 
silence between the two. Sybil did not seem to 
breathe, and the old woman bent over her white 
with terror and trembling from head to foot. At 
length the young girl opened her eyes and stood up. 
She looked at her companion wildly, and seemed 
as if making an effort to ask something, but though 


her lips moved they gave no sound, and entering 
the bed-room, where a light was burning, she 
closed the door after her. 

‘The moment she was quite alone the poor child 
began to unbind the heavy tresses coiled around 
her head, and with her trembling fingers she tore 
the braids apart till they were completely disen- 
tangled, and fell like a mantle down to the floor. 
There was a singular beauty in Sybil’s hair, which 
Lawrence had often remarked with admira- 
tion ; it was too long and heavy for ringlets, but 
when unbound flowed over her persons in ripples, 
wave after wave, of glossy blackness, till it reached 
her feet, and there the ends curved up in a_ host 
of tiny curls. Hitherto, this unusual beauty in 
her hair had been a source of innocent pride to 
the maiden, but now she gazed upon it witha 
sensation of terrible shame. A little mirror hung 
near, and, for the first time, she shrunk back with 
loathing from the beautiful features it reflected. 
A dusky hue about the eyes, not darker than she 
had admired a thousand times in others, and noticed 
almost for the first time, seemed to her wounded 
heart like a slave-brand stamped upon her face, 
which every one might read. Scarecly able to 
support herself from weakness—shuddering with 
horror and disgust—she cowered down on a low 
stool by the bed, and covering her face with 
both hands wept aloud. 

The old woman heard her and timidly opened 
the door—* Sybil, my poor child, may I come in ?” 

Sybil gathered the dark tresses over her face and 
shrunk back ; even the voice of kindness wounded 
her. Mrs. White sat down upon the bed, and put 
her arm around the sorrowing young creature in 
silence. It was all that she could do. 

As they sat together a storm came up, and the 
wind began to lash the trees which sheltered the 
cottage. A glare of lightning now and then shot 
by the window, and thunder was heard in the 
distance. 


Sybil. 


This strife of elements seemed to arouse 
She put the damp hair back from her face, 
and looked earnestly into the eyes of her friend. 
It was strange how calm she had become allat once. 

* Mother,” she said, grasping the widow's hand 
with her cold fingers, “ you will never mention 
this to any other person—never! promise me !” 

* But Mr. Lawrence,” said the widow, whose 
upright New England nature, revolting at the 
thought of a fraud that had wrought so much 
sorrow already, rather than give up a shadow of 
its stern integrity, Oh, Sybil, you are so young, 
and the temptation is so strong, but do not keep 
the truth from him.” 

A wild, almost bitter smile, came over Sybil’s 
face. “ ‘Trust me, mother,” she said, with solemn 
earnestness that made the widow cast down her 
eyes in shame that she had ever doubted her high 
principle for a moment. 


I do trust you, Sybil,” she said, kissing the % 


pale forehead of the maiden. 


* And you promise, mother?” 


“IT do promise, my poor child; now undress 
yourself and let us try to sleep.” 
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Again that wild smile came over Sybil’s face— 
“ You know I never can sleep in a thunder storm. 
You shall go to rest and let me watch awhile.” 

The old lady was exhausted with the scene 
through which she had pussed, and believing that 
Sybil had recovered from the great shock that had 
at first seemed to threaten her reason, she was at 
length persuaded to lie down. 

For half an hour Sybil sat by the window gazing 
out upon the storm. After that she arose and 
went tothe bed. After gazing upon her old friend a 
long time, as if lost in a painful dream, she bent 
down, kissed the withered forehead, and stole 
softly from the room. She came back again with 
a fever-spot on each check, and her black eyes 
sparkling like fire. She sat down at a little desk 
in the bed-room, wrote three or four lines, and left 
the house holding the paper in her hand. 

Poor Sybil Floyd! her wanderings of that night 
have never been fully recorded, but the next morning 
traces ofsmall feet were found in the damp earth 
all around the homestead. On the front stoop, up 
the staircase, and even in the chamber of young 

Lawrence, these damp footsteps had left a mourn- 
fnl register of her insane restlessness. ‘They ap- 
peared again crossing the road near the bridge and 
on the bank of the sinaller lake. So far old Nat 
had traced them, in idle curiosity, before the family 
were up, for the waters were just enough disturbed 
for the pickerel to bite eagerly, and the old man 
had gone down to the lake with his fishing-tackle, 
in search of a canoe which was usually left in the 
alders near the bridge. ‘The little craft was gone 
and afar outin the lake; Nat saw it drifting idly 
about with the current. Muttering complaints of 
the storm for unmooring his canoe, the old man 
dropped his line near the bridge, now and then 
pausing as he drew ina fish to admire the rosy 
sunrise as it glowed over the waters and that little 
island, which had taken a more brilliant green from 
the night tempest. 

“ T say, Master Lawrence, did you ever see so 
many pond-lilies in flower about the island before !” 
said the old fellow, calling to the young man who 
was coming down from the homestead, walking 
fast when in motion, but who paused three tunes 
on his way, toread a damp scrap of paper which 
had been found upon his pillow when he awoke. 

* Look yonder, just in a line with the old canoe, 
it seems like a snow drift, tacy lie so thick together.” 

Lawrence turned his eyes in the direction which 
Nat pointed out, and his face grew deathly pale, 
for his vision was keener than theold man’s. Grasp- 
ing the paper in his hand, he sprung into the boat, 
calling ina voice sharp with anxiety for Nat to 
follow him. As the boat cut across the rose-tinted 
waves nearer and nearer to the island, the young 
man grew heart-sick and faint with apprehension. 
His fears had been aroused by the footprints in his 
chamber and the paper left so mysteriously on his 
pillow. Covering his face with both hands, he sat 
motionless by old Nat, who also became very white 
as the boat rushed through the tangled ilies up to 
the object which the old man could no longer 
mistake for a snow wreath or a mass of blossoms. 
“It is poor Sybil, our Sybil,” said old Nat, as 


he fell upon his knees in the boat, and strove to 


nib disentangle the garments of the poor girl from the 


\ 


P lily roots that had kept them afloat. ‘ Help me, 


help me, Mr. Lawrence, | am an old man, and 
\ my arms tremble.” 
“ Oh my God ! she is dead, she is dead !” cried 
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Lawrence, and a burst of terrible agony rendered 
him more strengthless than the aged man by his 
side. He put his shaking hands down into the 
water and aided to lift the body into the boat. 
The effort tore up a quantity of lilies that had got 
entangled with those loose tresses which the poor 


child had unbraided in agony of heart the night 
before. Lawrence grew faint as he thought that 


it was but twelve hours since she had been talking 
of those yery blossoms now clinging around her in 
death. It was a strange fancy, and partook some- 
what of the taste which made the beauty of Sybil’s 
character, but Lawrence would not allow those 
blossoms to be removed, and when the maiden was 
laid to sleep by the side of her old friend, among 
the wild flowers of that little island, the lilies were 
left in her hair, with the perfume folded mournfully 
up in their pure bosoms, but not in a glow of beauty 
as she had worn them a thousand times while living. 

To this day the manner of Sybil Floyd’s death is 
a matter of doubt even to the man who loved her so 
truly. It is probable that she put forth on the lake 
in that frail canoe, under a feverish desire to reach 
the island and there invoke the aid of the guardian 
spirit, which at all times she fancied could protect 
and counsel her. Or, it may be, that in her poeti- 
cal belief that the dead are guardian angels to the 
beloved of earth, and feeling that an eternal barrier 
was flung between her and the being who had 
become to her dearer than life, she yielded to this 
beautiful insanity and cast herself into the lake. To 
no living soul was the painful cause which drove 
her into delirium ever divulged, for when the Widow 
White died, leaving the cottage to its present des- 
The 
disgrace and secret of poor Sybil’s birth perished 
with her. 


olation, she had been faithful to her promise. 


* Did I not tell you that he could not approve 
our love? Did [not feel that his blessed spirit 
would not allow you to utter an oath which mizht 
bind you to love me forever and ever? I am going 
to counsel with hin, Lawrence, to-morrow—listen, 
dearest, to-morrow [shall be nearer you than I 
have ever been—do not weep then if you feel that 
[am nearer. If you only knew all there would be 
no weeping that Sybil has left you.” 

This was the paper that Lawrence found upon 
his pillow the morning after Sybil Floyd's death. 
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Barry Gray has had many inquiries, as to why 


HOME. 


the second part of the Chronicles were not forth. 
coming in the last Rural. To these he has made 
answer, that the MSS. was much blotted and de- 
faced—but as friend James would say, “ the fact 
of the business is,” that Barry has had so many 
calls to make on the fair ladies, that his pen has out 
of necessity been idle—he could not after gazing 
on their faces, where naught but lines of joy were 
traced, turn to those short cramped lines, upon the 
parchment, bearing the semblance of furrows on the 
cheek of age—for his heart had been attuned to soft 
melodies, and impressions lingered there ike sweet 
perfume ‘round flowers, which he would not have 
destroyed—he chose rather to sink quietly into his 
arm chair, and muse on woman’s beanty, wishing 


that he had found a heart that could love him.—But 
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his reveries generally wound up in a philosophic 
manner, and he concluded love was a pretty thing 
in theory, but bad in practice, and generally ended 
in marriage, with the numerous etceteras of domes- 
tic bliss ; and with the following question and an- 
swer on his lips, would fall into a quiet slumber. 


“ Whither went the lovely hoyden ? 
Disappeared in blessed wife ; 

Servant to a wooden cradle— 
Living in a baby’s life.” 


Kate and her friend Lucy have just come in, and 
say that they have been holding converse with some 
of the young gossips of our little city, and that they 
* and with very mysterious looks 
they eye Barry and laugh together, 
has heard of * smelling a rat,” and even of an an- 


‘* scent a rose,” 


Now Barry 


cient gentleman who “ smelled the blood of an Eng- 
lishman,” but never before has he heard of scent. 
ing a rose” in the sense they use it. "lisa delicate 
refinement which is far above Barry.—"T'was born 
no doubt within the rose-dom of red lips, with spark- 
ling eyes watching its birth, and wafted into exis- 
tence on a tongue of music. 

But to the Chronicle, which without the research 
of our friend Stephen, would have remained hidden 
long years to come, within the mouldering leaves 
of that old Council book, and the people would 
have gone down to their graves unenlightened as 
to the ** doings” of those by-gone years.—'To him 
belongs the honor of the discovery—Barry is but 
the instrument, the telescope which shows it to 
the * enlightened public.” 

CHRONICLE IL. 

‘Towards the first day ofthe month, came Rob- 
ert, the ruler, with the wise men of the ity, unto 
the Court-House. For behold it was a day of much 
rejoicing among the people, and Robert had given 
into the hand of one ‘Tommy, a ecrier, an edict, 
which he procletmed aloud throughout the city, say- 
ing : 

“Tlear ve; hear ye; public notice is hereby 
given, will mect in the Court.vard, towards the 
hour of even, all the inhabitants of the city, So that 
yemay hearken unto words of wisdom.” 

And now when they had asse:mbled together, be- 
hold Robert, the ruler, rose in their midst and said, 
* Oh! ye, my people; sheep of my fold and pa. 
tients of my care; who filleth my heart with love, 
and lineth my pockets with money ; give heed un- 
to what I say; for I have called ye together this 
day, that ye, young men, might hearken unto the 
wise voice of maturer years; and I command ye, 
that ye shall listen attentively, neither disport ye, 
after the manner of anti-renters, but hold to your- 
selves, like good and worthy citizens, and ye shall 
have praise here, and glory in our councils.” 

Then Robert sat himself down in their midst even 
as a father in the bosom of his own family —while 
the people cried aloud, as with one voice, “Thou art 
vur wise and goodly ruler, yea, thou shalt be our 
ruler even until death,” and joy was upon every 
face, for Robert was dear unto the people. 

And behold now, one John Jr. a lawgiver, a 
weighty man and well to do, and moreover a sub- 
stantial pillar, spake, saying; * Verily, verily I say 

unto you, young men, it well * Lehvoves you to be 
on the alert,’ for the daughters of the city, ure fast 
disappearing from our midst, like mist upon the 
river, before the rising sun, and lo! 
shall come to pass, that ye will one day open your 
eyes and seck for the maidens, that ye may wed 
them, and ye will find them not, for their doors will 
| be shut against you.” 
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vy . 
Then one James, a down-town dealer in cloths, 


\» Spake, “* Yea, is our brother right, for behold, have 


>» 1 been married these many years, and yet have I 
73 . 


e 


\, 


\ 


AN thereof—but ’tis done and now he 


? church bell tolled twely 


had no cause to repent the deed ; I thread my way 
night and morning, to and from my home, even as 
a bird wingeth toand from its nest—and [ mark 
out patterns of goodliness which I seck to follow ; 
therefore young men, say I unto ye, wed, for this 


is the ‘a 


beginning of happiness. 

Then also spake John, surnamed “ the Prince,” 
and Lorenzo, and William, his brother, und Wilson 
a dealer in drags, all saying, “ ye single men of 
the city, why seek ye not among the maidens wives, 
behold how we have become iiarried men—sece ye 
not how we prosper, how peace dwells in our hearts 
and joys are round our hearths, and our souls are 
glad for music is in our homes.” 

‘Then were the young men silent, and they looked 
at each other, as if to say, “traly will we wed."— 
But one Justus, surnuined Mac, a grave lawyiver, 
and mighty bachelor, arose and said; “ Know ye 
not, oh people, who Tam? yea, ye know me, ever 
as a child knoweth its parent, though "tis a wise 
son who knoweth his own father. But ye know 
me for a bachelor—even from my youth up to the 
present time have I disdained marriage, for love is 
hit- 
ning gleam athwart the brain, and then comes on 


but a passing sunbeam through the heart, a lig 
the Caudledom of life—the man that marries is but 
an April-fool at best; so young men take heed.” 
Then sat he down, and straightway from the 
populace arose great inurmurs, and they sought to 
lay hands on him, that they might stone him, for 
they waxed exceeding wroth, till Martin a well 


'st und 


known bachelor, rising in their midst, spake 


said, * ‘Truly, oh, people! ye 


should know that the 


last remarks were made in but a strong Pickwick- 
lan sense, but behoid, ye straightway fal! 


into 


extreme rage, and groan in spirit—so even by your 


murmurings, do we know that ve fear your wives, 


and dare not Iisten to words of truth.” ‘hen U1. 


ram, one of the bachelors, said, “ Oh! married 


men, almost had ye persuaded me to become a 


Benedict, but now Ll know myself again.” Then 


the bachelors all shouted with loud cries, * we will 


not wed, we will not become Cuudles: we will 
not Lecome ‘tb iby -jumpe rs.” And behold ulso one 
of the bachclurs whose name was John B. an ex- 


ceeding sage man, said, “ Remember ye not what 
day this is, know ye ‘tis the first of April—guess 
ye not that they seck to make* April- fools of us— 
verily I say unto you, ‘tis sume device of the ene- 
my.” 

Then Rufus a goodly man spake end said, * That 
as thie day was Waning, "twere better that the meet. 
ing stood adjourned till more convenicnt scason— 
till then he would within his own mind seck to find 
good reasons to present to the young men,’’—and 
Robert, the ruler, waved his hand—and the miulti- 


tude like falling lcaves, pusscd out of sight 


—soon 


darkness came upon the city, and the loud sound 


of many voices now was hushed, and all within the 


city’s bounds had sunk to rest—save a few bachel- 


ors, Whorounda table, satin silence, drinking punch, 
£ 


} 


| 
and thinking of their lot. But they were happy, 


was net that enough.—Their names were Caspar, 
} 


here they sat til! the 


& hes 


Henry, James and Wallace. | 
, and then tlept and snored. 
"Thus ends the 2d Chronick , und Barry feels as 

if he had accomplished a great task in the copying 
i pying 


rests froin labor, 


Barny Gray. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF DEITY. 

“ Tue course of nature,” says Dr. Clarke “ truly 
and properly speaking, is nothing but the will of 
God producing certain effects in a continued, regu- 
lar, constant and uniform manner.” 

The proper and I may say the only place, 
where man can obtain true and perfect ideas of the 
Attributes of the Sublime Ruler of the Universe, is 
in the works of Nature. Critics may cavil at, and 
wits way throw the caustic pungency of their sa- 
tire against the Inspired Writings, but the Works 
of Nature are proof against the sneers of the one 
or the discontented murmurs of the other. 

Who can walk abroad in the flowery garden, the 
shady wood, or standing on some beautiful hill, 
view the lovely landscape smiling at his feet; 
without feeling the presence and adoring the ma- 
jesty of that Supreme and Almighty Being, who 
made the earth and sea, and all things therein? 
Who has not only endowed all inanimate objects in 
Nature with their appropriate qualities, so that all 
work together as one harmonious whole, but has 
also formed the senses of man, that he may observe, 
understand and enjoy their beauties. 

Does man, when the glowing landscape bursts 
on his astonished sight, speculate on the manner 
in which it is made, or who was the maker of it; 
as he would on secing anew piece of mechanism ? 
No—-he cannot; his throbbing vein and thrilling 
nerve, tell him he is in the presence of the maker 
—that muker is God. 

‘The supreme, adorable and omnipotent Pres- 
ence pervades all things; the mind of man cannot 


conceive, neither can the understanding co: 


npre- 
hend the ihmitable power ol God. Ile spt auks— 
the quck-winged messengers of his presence obey 


his comrnands; tlying through the vast ficlds ol 


light, the armed legions of heaven do the bidding of 


the Eternal; and would man—puny man, while 


looking Gn his works, dare to qucstion his power or 


evade his coumands? In the howling storm, 


ws roll tumultuous their yawn- 


when the bluck bill 


ing throats towards the dark vault of heaven ; 


when the hourse tempest yells and screams in the 


muriner’s car, and the airis filled 


e lbkea ! ! . J ] 11 
spray, uke Ciouds ol snow, Whiruiy and cddying 


’ ° ° ° ! ® : 
oer the gulping wave; when the storm fiends 


. Say of } j ‘ 
shrick o'er this desolate waste and the hoarse notes 


of deep-toned thunder, come bursting, crashing on 


(cod , 


the car, wWillinan then question the power o! — 
Willinan dare question the olmpotence of Jehovah ? 

Come with me to the trackless desert ~—a solitary 
expanse, wher 
t ug 


ai ! . 
ull is void lo the aching eve 


but a gloomy wilderness, while the tumul- 


tuous brain throbs under the vertical ruys of a 


iecriaiah sun. A huze appears in the distance ; 
the truvelier Hees, but on—on comes the wither 4 
BK orching SIMO: 
and the deified couqueror must all bow in tie dust; 
Divine Authoi 
Again, go with mi 


the ice-bound barque, be- 


will man then doubt the ily or ques. 


tion the decrees of God! to the 


frozen north, there is 


leaguered and hemmied in mountains of ice 





° ! : 
and snow pau SUCHIN WI! 





ner can scarcely retuint 
body, his extremities are 
the atmosphere feels seorching ; his senses ar 
dulled, while nothing but the glacier and t 
iceberg loom on his wearied then, 


sight: does he 
perhaps immured there forever, does he then think 


to rebel against the comniands of his Creator ! 
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Let us turn to another view; let us go to yon 
hill, we sce the wooded banks of a large river, a 
wild landseape lays before us, in those woods at 
our fect lurk the untutored savage and the ferocious 
wolf; there stands the spreading oak, in whose 
branches is hid the wily panther and round whose 
base winds the poisonous snake; below lays the 
glorious river, on which floats nothing but the 
canoe of the red man gliding smoothly on its pla- 
cid waters.—Three centuries are past.—We stand 
on that self same hill, a populous city lies stretched 
before us; where stood the stately cedar, shoots 
to the skies the * the heaven directed spire,” while 
the river's broad bosom is covered with the fleets 
of nations, who place their treasures at her feet. 
Does this not speak of the wisdom of God, does 
not this show a design in Creation, a manifest 
contrivance of cause and effect to ensure the hap- 
happiness and comfort of man. 

It is not in the crowded mart, the bustling street, 
and the thronged thoroughfare, that man can muse 
on the wonders of creation and the beneficent 
economy of our earth; but he must walk from the 
haunts of man to the abode of nature ; go on the 
lofty mountain, in the deep forest, or view the smi- 
ling landscape, withdraw from the busy scenes 
of life to the haunts of solitude, and there muse o’er 
the wondrous works around him. 

Man’s life is said to be but a span. A celebra- 
ted philosopher has observed that time is but the 
succession of ideas in the mind, ‘and may we not 
thus in a few minutes of solitude, have an age of 
thought dart through our minds, when some glow- 
ing conception seizes on the reins of thought and 
holds captive our discursive fancy, while the mind 
revels in images whose presence seems never end. 
ing. Glorious, happy, thought! with thee and 
vlitude, we can wander o'er earth’s fairy scenes, 
can climb the rugged hill, stem the boisterous wave 
r be 


tir 


und in imagination o’er the trackless wilds of 
desert, with thee we ean look back to the dim 
scenes of the past, can recall the tilt, the tourna- 
ment, or the tented battle field-—with thee we can 
look mtu the clouded future, we can penctrate the 
curtain of the grave and read the mysteries beyond ; 
thou settest thy seal on the sages brow and nations 
who have never scen the light shall bow before his 
words and acknowledge his wisdom, while his 
mortal remains lie in the damp precincts of the 
mouldering grave. 


the dur 


‘Thought, how beautiful! In 
kest scenes of life thou picturest every thing 
lovely ; all which is dismal shines through thy 
transposing light, like the beauteous tints of the 
With thee we can 


; rainbow. muse with 


1ose WhO now revel in the depths of knowledge, 
who now walk through the fields of space together, 
conversing on the wonderful works of God. 

Sages wandering in the depths of elysium, view- 
ing with the eye of knowledge, things which we 
never saw. When shall we join your starry train ? 
You who may ride with the fiery comet through 
the depths of space, witnessing the planets rolling 
in terrific grandeur through the vault of heaven, 
conversing on the truths of philosophy and thelove 
of God—wandering through the fields of everlasting 
ligt, you view scenes of which we have no idea ; 
to you the past is a dream the ever-glorious future 


to your view, and the endless fount of ¢ 
. 
, 


ill open 
knowledge awaits you, where you may drink deeply. 

Who, when thinking of these good and holy men 
can dread the barrier which separates him from them, 


separates lim from the sceues of eternal life, where 
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the works of God will be exhibited to his wondering 









on ' 
a eyes ? We ought to rejoice at the breaking down is clothed in glory ; it fascinates his mind and wins | unfolding, by means of its associations, brought 
at of that barrier, we ought to welcome that happy { his heart. out by the inimitable art of the poet, a whole world 
us transition from the things of earth to the things of So of that volatile essence of which we are speak- — of beautiful poetic pictures. This, more than any 
se { heaven. } ing. As long as our minds cannot grasp it, dis- | thing else, is the cause of the pleasure which we 
ee} Death ought not to be clothed in terrors, he { tance lends enchantment to the view, and our fan- | derive from reading poetry. It causes us to think ° 
he should give us no dread, he comes to release us { Cy paints it with all the gorgeous hues of the rain- | of that which gives us pleasure. ; 
he ’ from a world of care, where we have witnessed the | bow. But let us once be enabled to lay hold of | But besides calling up what existed before in the } 
a- : works of God, to take us to an eternity of happiness and examine it with the eye of reason, and the | storehouse of the mind, it creates as it were, a new 
id ; where we shall dwell in his presence. beautiful magic is at an end. ‘The spirits which world, in which we may luxuriate without con- 
ed ( Who gives us these happy thoughts, who per- ‘ the wand of the enchanter had conjured us, prove straint. Itenables imagination to “ body forth the ; 
ts $ mits us to roam in imagination, through the past, { to be nothing but showers and smoke. ‘The rain- forms of things unknown, turns them to shapes, 
ile present and future? He who gave us life, he gave bow has vanished. and gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
ts us thought. No matter whose system of philoso- { ‘Take one of Shakspeare’s most exquisite passages | name.” ‘Thus we are led into new and unknown | 
ot. } phy is true, the Being who gave us life and the and dissect it for the purpose of detecting that im- fields of beauty and sublimity, and permitted to } 
cs ; capability of enjoying the beautifulscenes of nature, » palpable spirit of life by which it is animated— drink from a fountain more precious than that of 
st } gave us the supreme treasure of thought. Then { subject it to the critic’s knife—search out every , Silsibel. I will make one more remark and close. > 
p- { let us not use creeds or dogmas fora glass through { hidden chord of meaning by which it may be sup- ‘I'he power of the poet, by which he is enabled to 
{ which to view the glorious attributes of divinity, { posed to move the heart—and after you have com- ‘| produce the effect which we have described, is not 
t, but look with the unclouded mind through the » pletely cut it up, and become intimately acquainted acquired, but inherent. He must possess the in- 5 
se beautiful works of creation to the omnipotent father } with its internal anatomy, you will find that the | spiration, or he can never work the miraele. If he 
nt of all. J.C, subtle something upon which its life depended has does possess it he will write poetically, whether he 
ne Hudson, April, 1847. eluded your vigilance. You have not found the | write in prose or verse. Verse is not always (nor 
ne — oid @ Ceo — spint of poetry by which it is animated, and what | often, in these days) poetry, and prose frequently 
1+ For the Rural Repository. is worse it does not now reside in the line . It de- containe poetry ol the highest proof, 
Cs } POETRY ; pended upon the particular manner in which the Cuba, N. Y. 1847. 
er i : } poet had arranged the different parts of the conceit — 35 ¢ Gato —— 
7 a ecard { with respect to each other, and to the observer. Forthe Rural Repository. 
an tse i i , ¢ : ‘ 
a. mal me Som easan tacgiie, toot wasth to heaven ; As soon as this order was disarranged, the words A GREAT MAN. 7 
ie Le Saadaeen a poet's pen j become plain — Tur highest and noblest conception which we } 
ot Terns them to shapes, and gives to airy nuthing } Writing poetry is like sketching. A few marked | jaye of a great man, is one who understands the | 
of rs local paeaee, pe nile yan lines are placed upon the paper with certain diff '- | power of his own soul, and is continually exerting ; 
7 Foatav—whet is it? lhe wor is upon every } ent relations to each other, and the imagination is that power for the promotion of good; is one who 
id pane Peg one arn a 5 = cuggeeee el } left to fill up and complete a beautiful picture. | eherishes a dec p and solemn sense of the sacredness 
id cate is an almost universal favorite. But sll how Now if these relations are changed—if the same of duty, and sover hesitates to diseharge that duty > 
d- jew there — who can tell what postry is; who lines were marked down, butin any other position | jo the consequences ever so injurious to his inter- } 
id — Gotins te esnenen, oF - Whee Meena ere | with regard to cach other, there will be no eflect | pts ; 18 one who in matters of religion lends nought 
s, sists. All acknowledge its power, but the power | produced. It will not be a picture, but a chaotic | pat 4 deat nen tay te Shek Bi i aie: aaah 
ye is invisible. It is like Orpheus’ lute, } scrawl, Just soin writing poetry. ‘The poct gives but a blind eve to all party amie. but ever the 
of ae coped eng em te and stones, a few master-strokes—as it were paints the outlines § works of nature, the revelations in scripture, the 
n Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.” { —and the imagination conipletes the picture. But deep yearnings of the human soul; is one who } 
\- It has power to stir up the most profound depths } if these outlines are disarranged—if they are dis- gives all truth a welcome how much soever it may 
n of the heart, and cause waves of sorrow or of joy | posed in any different manner or order from that eyufliet with his pride ; is one who is ever ready to 
ec to roll over the soul ; but then the instrument which which the poct adopted—the charm is broken. | cxcente inflexible justice, how much soever it may 
y produces these magical effects, is out of sight. In Imagination refuses to act, and instead of a beau- | agiet his interest: is one who rebukes all evil how. 
1. reading an argumentative work, we know why it } tiful poetical figure, we have a chaotic mass of rub. eyer high the transgressor stands ; is one whose 
is gives us pleasure ; we can clearly perceive and | bish lying before us, without form, and void, over sympathies always espouse the cause of the oppress- | 
is admire the truths which produce the effect, and we | which the spirit of inspired genius mustagain move © 64, the down trodden and injured. 
1c can call them to our minds afterwards, at any time } before anything like poctry can be produced. Hudson, April, 1347. 
n we choose. But in reading a work of the imag- } ‘The pleasing associations which poctry calls up 
ination, we are pleased without knowing why; we | in the mind, perhaps constitutes its greatest charm RRO Oe ROA RRY 
y | laugh or weep without perceiving any adequate } ‘The ideas which are brought before us are perhaps wSBivnyusaboaads a, 
©} cause which ought to have produced the emotion. | in themselves insignificant, and only tnportant as 
h True, there are certain events narrated, certain | they call up delightiul images and associations in CHILDREN. 
x characters exhibited, and certain things enjoyed or |) the mind. Just as the words with which the ma- BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Po suffered; but then we are in the constant habit of gician conjures, are in themselves unimportant, ‘A little child shall lead them.” 
) witnessing these very things in our daily intercourse and only become so on account of the spirits which One cold market inorning, I looked into a mil- 
r. with the world, and of reading about them in his- they are supposed to bring “ from the vasty deep” liner’s shop and there Lsawa hale hi arty well 
ec } | tory, without their producing these effects. ‘That * Open sesame” were words of no more value than browned young fellow from the cour try with his 
? which causes them thus to affect us when presented | ‘ open barley ;” but the latter produced no effect, long cartwhup and a lion shag coat holding up some 
h to our minds by the inimitable pen of a Shakspeare } while the former disclosed all the treasures of th: little matter and turning it on his great fist. And 
y or a Burns, we call poetry. It gives us exquisite { fortress. Alladin’s Lamp was just like any other what do you suppose it was? A buby’s bonnet! A 
» 3 ! delight, and we are none the less enamored by it } lamp, except that the first would call up genii, and little solt blue sutin hood, with swan’s down border 
e because it obstinately persists in keeping out of our the second had no such power. White as the new fallen snow, with a frill of rich 
y reach. The child that runs to catch the rainbow, | All these things are fictions, but still they will blonde around the edge. By his side stood a very 
. 3 is undoubtedly perplexed because it eludes his illustrate the manner in which poetical combinations pretty woman ; holding with no small pride the 
e ? grasp ; but this very thing, so far from abating the in themselves insignificant, will call up beautiful baby—for evidently it was the b iby 5 uny one , 
f Sif §\? enthusiasm of his admiration, is the principle cause and interesting associations—as it were disclos could read the fact in every glance as they looked &|? 
r |? operating to blow it up to a pitch of exstacy. If { the whole hidden world of beauty. A great writer at each other and the h nd then at the large %\/? 
' . + he could overtake it, grasp it, and examine it at has said that Milton would write a passage con- blue unconscious eyes of the litle one. It was evi- A 
his leisure, all the charm of the thing would be dis- sisting of little else than a catalogue of names, in dent that neither of them had ever seen a baby like AAR 
solved and vanish into thin air: it would be like | such a way as to be exquisitely poetical. Every that before. y 
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} any other toy ; but while it is beyond his reach, it 


' name would be a charmed name, disclosing ai 
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“ But really Mary,” said the young man “ isn’t 
three dollars very high ?” 

Mary very prudently said nothing, but taking 
the little bonnet tied it on to his little head, and 
held up the baby. The man looked, and grinned, 
without another word down went the three dollars— 
all that the last week’s butter came to ; and as they 
walked out of the shop, it is hard to say which 
was most delighted with the bargain. 

“Ah!” thought I, “a little child shall lead 
them !” 

Another day as I was passing a carriage fac- 
tory along one of our back streets I saw a young 
mechanic at work ona wheel. ‘The rough body 
carriage stood beside him—and there wrapped up 
snugly all hooded and cloaked sat a little dark eyed 
girl about a year old playing with a great shaggy 
dog.—As I stopped the man looked up from his 
work and turned admiringly towards his little 
companion, as much as to say :—** See what I 
have got here !” 

“ Yes !" thought I, “ and if the little baby ever 
gets a glance from admiring swains as sincere as 
that she will be lucky.” 


Ah, these children ! little witches ! pretty even 


in all their faults and absurdities! winning even 
in their sins and iniquities ! See for example yon- 
der little fellow ina naughty fit—he has shaken 
his long curls over his deep blue eyes—the fair brow 
is bent in a frown—the rose-leaf lips is pursed up 
white shoulders 
but a child 


look so pretty even in their naughtiness ? 


in infantine defiance—and_ the 


thrust naughtily forward. Can any 

Then comes the instant change—flashing smiles 
and tears as he good comes back all in a rush, and 
you are overwhelmed with protestations, promises, 
' 


and kisses ! They are irresistible too these little 


ones. ‘They pull away the scholar’s pen—tumble 
about his papers—make somersets over his books, 
and what can’t he do? They tear newspapers— 
litter the carpets—break pull and upset and then 
jabber unimaginable English in self defence, and 
what can you do for yourself ? 

“If J had a child,” says the precise man, “ you 
should sce.” 

He does have a child and his child tears up his 
papers, tunbles over his things, and pulls his nose, 
like all other children and what has the precise nan 
to say for himself? Nothing—he is hike every body 
else—* a little child shall lead him !” 

Poor little children! they bring and teach us, 
human beings, more good than they get in return. 
How often does the infant with its soft cheeks and 
helpless hand, awaken a mother from worldliness 
and egotism to a whole world of higher feelings ! 
How often does the mother repay this by doing her 
best to wipe off even before the time the fresh sim- 


plicity of childhood and make her daughter too soon 
a woman of the world as she has been. 

The hardened heart of the worldly man is unlocked 
by the guileless tones and simple caresses of bis 
son—but he repays it in time by imparting to his 
boy all the crooked tricks and hard ways and cal- 
himself. 


to the penitentiary, and find there 


lous maxims which have undont 

Go to the jail 
the wretch most sullen, brutal and hardened, then 
he 


this man. 


look at your infant son. Such as is to you, 


That hard 


hand was soft and delicate—that rough voice was 


such to some mother was 


tender lisping—fond eyes followed him as he play- 


\, ed—and he was rocked and cradled as something 


holy. ‘There was a time when his hicart, soft and 
_#_# 
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unworn, might have opened to questionings of God 
and Jesus, and sealed with the seal of heaven. 
But harsh hands seized it—fierce, goblin lineaments 
were impressed upon it—and all is over with hun 
forever ! 

So of the tender weeping child, is made the cal- 
lous, heartless man—of the all believing child, the 
sneering skeptic—of the beautiful and modest, the 
shameless and abandoned-—and this what the world 
does for the little one. 

There was a time when the Divine One stood on 
earth, and little children sought to draw to him. 
But harsh buman beings stood between him and 
Ah! has it not 
been always so? Do noteven we with our hard 


them, forbidding their approach. 


and subdued feelings—our worldly and unscriptual 
habits and maxims—stand like a dark screen be- 
tween our little child and its Savour and keep off 
the sweet radiance which might unfold it for par- 
adise ? 

* Suffer little children to come unto me and _for- 


” 


bid them not,” is still the voice of the Son of God, 
but the cold world still closes around and forbids. 
When of old the disciples would question their Lord 
of the higher mysteries of his kingdom, he took a 
little child and set him in the midst as a sign of him 
That gentle 
But every hearth and 


who should be greatest in heaven. 
teacher still remains to us. 
fireside Jesus still “ sets the little child in the midst 
of us !”’ 

Wouldst thou know, O parent what is that faith 


which unlocks heaven ? Go not to wrangling pol- 
emies, or creeds and forms of theology, but draw to 
thy bosom thy little one and read in that clear trus- 
ting eye the lesson of eternal life. Beonly to thy 
God as thy child is to thee, and all is done! Bles. 
sed shalt thou be indeed, when “ a little child shall 
lead thee !" 
— 850 © Costo—. 
SKINNING A BANKER. 

Tue following anecdote, taken from the histori- 

cal memoirs of Segur, gives a lively picture of the 
spirit which reigned in the Russian Court, under 
the sway of the celebrated Catharine the Second. 
It is a significant comment on the advantages of 
** unlimited obedience.” 
A rich banker, named Saderland, enjoyed for a 
long time the favor of the empress, but one day he 
suddenly saw his house surrounded by an armed 
force, led by a commissary of the police, who de- 
manded to speak with him. 

* My dear sir,” suid he tothe affvighted banker, 
* it gricves me deeply to have reecived orders from 
our gracious sovereign to execute towards youa 
severity beyond anything I have ever yet seen. I 
know not what extr ordinary offence you have 
committed to excite such extremity of anger in her 
majesty, as to induce her to command a punish- 
ment so horrible and unprecedented.” 

** 1 do not 


understand a word of what you are 


saying,” answered the astonished banker. “ I am 
as much amazed as if you had fallen from the 
clouds. What are the orders you have received ?” 
“IT have not the courage to tell you. And yet 
I shall be compelled to execute them.” 

** Am I indeed so unfortunate as to have lest her 
majesty’s confidence !” 

“Ah! if that were all, sir, you would not see me 


You might regain her confidence 


- ~ 


but—” 


so disconsolate. 
and even her favor 


* But I am then banished from Russia 


* "That would indced be a sad misfortune ; yet 
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with your riches, you could find an hospitable 
country. But—” 

“ Oheavens! is it possible that I am to be exiled 
to Siberia ?” 

* Even from there you might, sooner or later, be 
called to Russia.” 

* Perhaps, then, you are going to put me in 
prison ?” 

“ T wish it were so, for then you might be liber- 
ated !” 

* Am I then condemned to undergo the knout ?” 

“The knout is a dreadful punishment to be sure, 
but it is not always fatal.” 

“Then, oh! you lead me to death! tell me 
plainly ; this suspense is worse than death itself.” 

* Know, then, that our most gracious empress 
has given absolute orders to take off your entire 
skin.” 

“Take off my skin!” exclaimed Saderland, 
seized with horror—* to flay me alive!’ But re- 
gaining his self command, he added, “ No, no—it 
cannot be; either you have lost your senses Mr. 
Commissary, or your most benign mistress has lost 
hers. Is it possible you made no answer when 
you received such cruel orders !” 

*T did more than any other would have dared 
to do. 


lingered in the imperial presence, and had actually 


I did not conceal my grief and surprise; I 


begun an humble remonstrance to her Majesty, 
when our gracious sovereign turning to look on me 
with a look and voice of anger, bade me begone 
and perform her will. I still seem to hear her 
threatening and appalling words: “ Go,” said her 
majesty, * and never forget that it is your indispen- 
sable duty to execute without questioning the com- 
mands that I think you worthy to receive from 
me,” 

It is impossible to describe the agitations the an- 
After 
he had for a time given vent to the violence of his 


guish or the despair of the poor Saderland. 


distress the commussary told him he was allowed a 
quarter of an hour to settle his affairs. In vain the 
banker prayed for a longer interval or at least for 
an opportunity to write to the empress, and implore 
her clemency. At length although trembling for 
the consequence of his own life, he consented, and 
he immediately after followed the letter himself at 
court, he went to seek his friend and protector, 
Count Bruce. 

‘The Count thought the commissary must have 
made a mistake and took him directly to the im- 
perial palace. 

There leaving him in an ante-chamber he ob- 
tained admission to the presence of the empress, to 
whom he related the whole affair. 

What was his astonishment to overhear the em- 
what 


press exclaim—* Just heaven ! atrocity ! 


‘There can be no doubt that Neicoff (the commis- 
sury) is mad! Quick ! count take to horse before 
it is too late and deliver up my poor banker from 
his alarm ; and assure hunof my favor and good 
wishes.” 

The count hastened to communicate this order 
to the commissary, and was yet more astonish- 
the the 
press, he heard her exclaim amid bursts of laugh- 
ter. 

* Now I understand the cause of this strange 


ed when returning to presence of em- 


and incomprehensible scene. I have for several 
years had a fine dog which I valued highly and I 
had given him the name of Saderland, both for 
the sake of a joke on my good banker, and also in 


oo 
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compliment to the English gentleman of that name 
from whom I obtained the dog. Early this mor. 
ning I gave orders to Neicoff to take off his skin, 
entire in order to have it stuffed, as the poor thing 
was dead. Ile scemed to hesitate whether to obey 
and I was very angry because I thought it was a 
silly pride on his para.” 

This anecdote may appear comical and so in- 
deed it is; but it is important to consider that men 
are to be found who are obliged to yield obedience 
to a despotic will however absurd may be the com- 
mand to which their obedience may be required. 

— 5D OC — 
MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

Whar a strange people are the Americans! In. 
stead of setting up splendid cenotaphs for kings and 
heroes, the oppressors or destroyers of their species, 
they erect monuments to the benefactors of mankind 
containing no other inscription than the name of the 
deceased, and the improvement or discovery for 
which he was celebrated. At Charleston, in South 
Carolina, there isa monument, made after the model 
of that of Scipio at Rome, with the following inscrip. 
tion— 

“ Eli Whitney, 
The Inventor of the Cotton Gin.” 

‘I'he superficial reader who may never have heard 
of this useful machine, and who cannot clear his 
mind from the ludicrous or ignoble associations con- 
nected with the world, will smile, perhaps, as he pe- 
ruses it; but let us hear the opinions of an Amer- 
ican judge upon the subject. 

*‘Tlow few of the inscriptions in Westminster 
Abbey could be compared with that! Who is there, 
that, like him, has given his country a machine, the 
product of his own skill, which has furnished a 
large part of its population, from childhood to old 
age, with a lucrative employment; by which their 
debts have been paid off; their capitals increased ; 
their lands trebled in value. It may be said, in- 
deed, that this belongs to the physical and material 
nature of man, and ought not to be compared with 
what has been done by the intellectual benefactars 
of mankind—the Miltons, the Shakspeares, and 
the Newtons. But itis quite certain that anything 
short of the highest intellectual vigour—the bright- 
est genius—is sufficient to invent one of these extra- 
ordinary machines? Place a common mind before 
an oration of Cicero and asteam-engine, and tt will 
despair of rivalling the latter as much as the former ; 
and we can by no means be persuadedthat the pe- 
culiar aptitude for combining and applying the siin- 
ple powers of mechanics, so as to produce these 
marvellous operations, does not imply a vivacity of 
imagination, not inferior to that of the poet and or- 
ator. And then, as to the effect on society, the ma- 
chine, it is true, operates, in the first instance, on 
inere physical clements, to produce anaccumulation 


and distribution of property. But do not all the arts 


of civilization follow in the train? and has not he 
who has trebled the value of the land, created cap- 
ital, rescued the population from the necessity of 
drudgery, covered a waste with plenty; has he not 
done a service to Uf country of the highest moral 
and intellecual character ? Prosperity is the parent 
of civilization and all its refinements; and every 
family of prosperous citizens, added to the commu. 
nity is an addition of so many thinking, inventing, 
moral and immortal natures.” 


These are the words of Mr. Justice Johnson, of 


) South Carolina, and I will not injure their effect by 


a single comment beyond the expression of a hope, 
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that as we have begun a similar course in this coun- 
try, by setting up a statue to Wart, the inventor 
or perfector of the steam engine, we may continue 
in this career, and only erect public monuments to 
those who have really deserved well of their coun. 
try. 

+) ¢ Co — 

THE SAINTS PRESERVE AMERIKY. 

“ "Terrence !” said an Irishman, addressing 
one of his companions, “ sure its my belief that 
dear Ameriky is running to distraction as fast as 
a bull down a hill, with a bog at the bottom.” 

** Och dear, then spake! What is the mather !” 

* Mather enough, I sure. Thiin riprobate Na- 
tives at College, the divil’s own breed they are, have 
made a docther of Misther Morse, the Tiligraph 
man, the man what has a barrel of chain lightning 
in New-York, and another right forment in Boston 
in charge of the devil, sothat he sits in Hanover 
square and whispers all sorts of things about Mex- 
ico and every body else to the auld sarpint in Mas- 
Think of that, ‘Terrence—make Mr. 
By 


St. Patrick, its my firm belief he’s under a contract 


sachusctts. 
Morse a docther! the blasphemous wretches. 


with the devil, and sure he'll be sending innocent 
sowls into eternity with his lightning pills.” 
Terrence looked alarmed and piously exclaimed, 
“may the saints preserve Ameriky.”—Then with 
a knowing look, added, “ sure, it ’ould serve him 


? 


right to incommunicate him ! 
— 3559 ¢ Cato —- 
MAGNANIMITY. 

Macnanimiry is as often littleness as greatness 
of mind, ‘There isa cheap species, which prompts 
us to feel complacently towards our enemy when he 
has enabled us to make a happy repartee. 

We forgive him all his previous attemps to lower 
us, because he has unintentionally furnished us 
with a momentary triumph ; so completely does our 
love of self predominate even over our dislike of 
others. ‘The more cruelly we have mauled our 
poor vanquished opponent the more tenderly do we 
regard him ; and if we have well nigh blown him 
to atoms, we fecl as if we could never again injure a 
hair of his head. As there isno magnanimity so 
cheap, there is none so gratifying as this for we like 
One of 


Sheridan's creditors after having long and vainly 


to purchase our virtues on good terms. 


dunned him at length suggested that if he could 
not discharge the principle of the debt he might at 
least pay the interest. “ No,” said the wag; “ it 
is not my interest to pay the principle nor my prin- 
ciple to pay the interest.” ‘Though he had previ- 
ously hated the man for his vulgar importunity it 
is recorded that he took him into favor from that 
moment and actually defrayed the amount of lis 
bills a rare instance of preference considering that 
he seldom discharged any debt ull he paid that of 
nature. 

Pleasant enough was the magnaninity of the 
person who being reproached with not having  re- 
venged himself of a caning he had received exclain- 
ed, * Sir, L never meddle with what passes behind 
my back 

: — >#820 ¢ Ox — 

HONESTY. 

An honest boy, whose sister was sick and the 
father in want found a wallet contaiming fifty dol- 
lars. “Vhets Inptation was gre it to use the mone y 
owner and fils 


When 


the owner found it and learned the circumstances, 


but he resolved to try and find the 


mother strengthened him in this rr solution 


he gave the fifty dollars for the comfort of the fam. 
ily, and took the boy to live with him. That boy 
is now a prosperous mechanic in Ohio. 
—_7 Oto — 
LAWYERS. 

Lawyers generaly know too much of law tu have 
avery clear preception of justice just as divines 
are often too deeply read in theology to appreciate 
the full grandeur and the proper tendencies of relig- 
ion. Losing the abstract in the concrete the com. 
prehensive in the technical, the principle in its ac. 
cessories, both are in the predicament of the rustic 
who could not see London for the houses. 

——+355 6 to 
ANECDOTE OF COLERIDGE, 

CoLeripGe, who was a yery awkward rider, was 
once accosted by a wag who remarked this peculi- 
arity : 

* Tsay, young man, did you meet a tailor on the 
road ?” 

* Yes,” replied Mr. C. (who never was at a loss 
for a rejoinder) * I did ; and he told me if I went ona 


, 


little farther I should meet a goose !” The assail- 


ant was struck dumb while the traveller jogged on. 
—0-#220) 6 Geto — 

* Ta! isthat a dagger I sec before me!” said 

a young actor, who was practising histrionies in 

his attic. ‘ Nosir,” said his landlord’s red-haired 

daughter, ‘ its only mama's bill for seven week's 


” 


board and washing ! 
— 3550 @ Gato — — 


A rerson haying sold a horse to an Irishman, a 
few months afterwards, asked him how his horse 
answered, * I cannot 


‘ Indade,” replied Pat, 


tell, for I never thought of putting a question to 
him.” 
—— EE ¢ Co 


‘ said a delib- 


‘Tne present scarcity of money,” 
erate wiseacre to his wife, ‘is owing to—.” “You 
are right, ny honey—it is because there is so much 


owing to, and so little paying to.” 


A man in Vermont is so stingy that he won't 


plough his own ground, for fear that the cows will 
get some of the grubs. 


— 2559 Cato —— 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Rececived at this Office, ending Wednesd 


wo] post 


in last, deducting the 


amount ige paid, 


R.S. Romulus, N. ¥. 31,00; J.8. W. Sveamore, I. $1.00; 


Miss A. A. & Miss F. B. Denmurk, 82,00; A. LL. M. Ir. Che 
hire, Ms S100 Kh. Od. OS. Hen post nd Braneh, N.Y S100 
Miss 1. M. Winooski Falls, Vt. S100; 8 CC. C. South Livo 
bia, N.Y. 81.00; BE. HM. Mackinac, Mich. $1.00. 8. M, 
Caroline, N.Y. 81.00; Mrs. H.R. New-York, N.Y. 81.00 
G. 8. S. Sheflield, Ms. $2.00; W.1L. Jr. Monroe, N. J. 81.00 
J. 1. Flat Brook, N. Y. 31,00; Mes. BLN. Parish, N. Y. 31,00. 
0 @ Ot 
WARHIACES. 
At West Camp, on the 14th inst. by the Rev. R. Dederick, 
Mr. William EL. Heath, of this city, to Miss Jane E. Hill, of 
the loru ri ‘ 
— oD ¢ Casto — 
DEATHS. 
Int en on the 7th inst. Capt Win. Ashley, in the R4th 
vearotl ng 
fin " inst. Mrs. A line © ri 14% 
Ont 1th inst. W at ged ? 
At Stock t. on tl Ww t. M } ‘ ter of @|? 
\ rth M ml Hn e 
Ards } r t re of J 
Wild, M N il j Henry, (Tor ot 
Kk ! 2 . this 
In New-York the It t. at the residence of her sor A 
‘) W Wh Pder i ve M. wh vy of Thomas 
Dorm formerly of this city, im the 72d year of her age 
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Original Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 
OH, THE CHANGE! 
The following lines were written, by meeting a dear friend, 
after an absence of thirty years. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER: 


Tue well known friend in manhood’s prime, 
Before my vision now appears; 

But oh, how changed by withering time, 
The lapse of thirty fleeting years. 

His raven locks to hoary hairs 
Had turned, since last we met, before 

His face deep marked with age and cares, 


And brow with wrinkles furrowed o'er, 


From his fair cheeks the rose had fled, 

And lilies pale were planted there; 
Astime on frosted pinions sped, 

And left its victim in despuir. 
Astonished on his fuce I gazed, 

But not one feature there could see, 
And wondered, if as much amazed, 


He saw the change so greatin me, 


The eye that Bamea celestial fire, 
Rolled dimly in its shaded cell, 
With scarce one glance or faint desire, 
By which I knew it once so well 
His tottering step, his bending form, 
His trembling hand and broken voice, 
How changed by time’s cold blighting storm, 


Which stripped him of his earliest joys. 


My bosom hove its deepest sigh, 

My lids were bathed in sorrow’s tears, 
To view that once so radiant eye, 

Now almost quenched by weight of years. 
In pensive grit fi turned away, 

To see no more his face so strange, 
Till we should meet in endless day, 

Beyond the rolling wave of change, 


Sag Harbor, L. 1. 1847. 


— so ¢ ao 
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“ Deep feeling is never joyous, 
But always sad in its demoustrations.”"—WILtIs. 
BY MIARRIETTE A. B. 


An! true it is 


Hath sorrow ‘round her image thrown, 


a witchery 


Which ne'er in hours of sportive glee 
Breathes from each sofiened look or tone. 
The soul's deep hidd 


Within its inner chamber dwell, 


) inysteries 


And in their shadowy realms of bliss— 


Imaged by many a tearful spell, 


Minstrels have sung that beauty’s smi/e, 
Hath in its charms more power to bless, 
But in the bright enchaining wile, 
There speaks not half the tenderness 
That lingers o'er the pensive brow— 
Breathing of saddening revery, 
The dreamy eyes half tearful now 


With many a haunting memory— 


a gleam 


Of the loved and lust of other days, 


Spenks to the inmost soul ; 


Steals like the shadows o’ert 


e stream 


Of memory. as it onward strays ; 
From ny a flower of fairest dye, 
The heart turns to the silent tomb— 
The urn where withered flowrets lie— 
The buds which knew no promised bloom. 


There's magic in the ringing lauch 


That floats on the summer 

And ofitimes Cupid wings his shaft 
At hearts as light as tl 

And speed the “ fairy-fo ours,”* 
All gaily by, with Joy and Hope— 


___-- _@ 
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Whose garlands of a thousand flowers, 
The Future dooms shall never ope. 


But that deep spirit-fount is hushed, 
*Mid jest and buoyant revelry— 

The sunbeam o'er the surface rushed, 
But left its depths untouched and free. 

And ofitimes, those who sternly seem 
To move o'er earth all joylessly, 

Like the strange beings of a dream— 


As if they claimed no sympathy— 


Ilold sweet communion with the soul, 
W hose idol —dream no ear hath heard; 
Its tenderness is all untold— 
The silent fount hath ne'er been stirred. 
And worshipped in its secret depth, 
The beautiful ideal dwells, 
*Mid dreams and tearful vigils kept— 
Despite mirth’s bright entrancing spells, 
Chatham, Col. Co. N. Y. 1847. 
— ED) ¢ Cato — 
Forthe Rural! Repository. 
LINES 
_ Suggested by rending “The Village School,” in the Repos- 
itory, No. 11. Inseribed to Rufus Hascom, Esq. Preceptor of 


the Liberal Academy, in Gorham: to whom the author owes 
his introduction to the beauties of Literature. 


BY ISAAC COBB. 
How oft I remember, while musing alone, 
The moments of youth that were always so pleasant, 
That thoughtless and careless of future or present, 
I scarcely observed when those moments had flown. 


But now when I wander through valley or glade, 
My memory paints in her characters glowing, 
The ancient elm tree, and the rivulet flowing, 


As erst they appeared when in childhood I strayed. 


The house where a school-boy, I measured the hours, 
Forgotten alas, by the patrons of learning, 
As storins and decay for its ruin are yearning 

Was dearer to me than elysian bowers. 


The books that I studied, the map and the chart, 
The teacher, the class-mates seem ever befure me, 
Aud while I reflect, a sensation comes o'er me, 

A feeling of saduess pervading my heart. 

Ah! those were my brightest and happiest days, 
The 
The 

With wisdom long follow the prosperous ways. 

forham, Me. 1847. 


— - FD ¢ Cato — 
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moment be distant when I shall forget them ; 


Iriends of my boyhood, oh time wilt thou let them, 


~ 


“TWO BUNDLES OF COTTON." 
A FABLE. 
Two bundles of cotton once hada dispute, 
Well worthy of being related in rhyme : 
The words of the one would the other confute, 


And thus they contended for quite a long time. 


To tellall the arguments of the debate, 
The person would utterly fail, who intended 
To do sucha thing : 
A few; 


Mil only relate 


und then tell youthe way that it ended. 
The 


Phat Lam considered by all a great wonder; 


one was Gun Cotton, said he, “ Now you know 
a ’ 
Just tonch me to fire—away I will fo, 


de : 
With flashes of lightning, and roarings of thunder. 


“But more than all this, I'm more useful than thee ; 
Just ram a small bit of me down in a gun, 
(A ball must be on me of course,) and you'll see 


W hat works of destruction by me can be done,” 


“ Awny,” said the other “ you try to deceive, 


And mind my good friend, it will take more than you, 
Or ten thousand like you, to make me believe, 
That a bundle of cotton such wonders can do.” 
, } — ’ . ne Qn 
By chinece some young Indies that moment drew nigh 


In the course of their walk, to that very same spot 


, but passed them both by, 
on in their way and heeded them not. 


Where were the di putants 
Went 
Now, now, my dear sir,” the gun cotton cried 

’ 
“ri 
Thus 


To himself, and to nothing he flew in a flash. 


prove that I'm better than you common trash,’ 
’ 


nying, a small feeble blaze he applied 
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So loud was the noise, so brilliant the fire, 
The ladies so terrified, screamed and forgot 

Thin stockings and shoes, but through mud and mire, 

As quickly as possible fled from the spot. 


The other poor bundle was now left alone, 
At the wonderful deed of the other to gaze ; 
When thus in a mournful and low under tone, 
He wisely soliliquized ; hear what he says. 5 


«Gun cotton, you said that by noise and by flame, 
You could make a commotion, indeed it was true, 
Yet (though you may doubt it) I firmly proclaim, 
I can make a Great Bustle as easily as you.” 





Such now is my Fable—a friend may suggest, 
That to close such a story, a Moral is best; ; 
Such truly I did not intend— ; 
But if you desire it, I merely would say, { 
That generally quarrels, begin how they may, } 
Like this in a blow up will end. i 
Schenectady, 1847. SaMve.. ; 
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PRINTING, 


CONSISTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF } 


Books, Cards, and Handbills, 


Will be executed on the shortest notice and on the lowest 

terms, with the newest and best of type, at this Office, (Up 3 
Stairs) one door above the Corner of Warren and Third-sts.  { 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. ; 


COPPERPLATE PRINTING 


will also be executed, at the above place. 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY | 
ol, 23, “Commencing Sept. 19, 184 6, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY willbe devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Numberof the T'wenaty- Third Volume ofthe Runa. 
Repostrory will be issued on Saturday the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1246 

The * Repository” circulates among the intelligent families 
of our country from the Rocky Mountains to the Ocean, and 
has everywhere been hailed since its inception as a welcome 
visitor; from all sides we have received flattering compli- 
ments of its neatness, and ability, and from the many notices 
we make the following extracts. ; 

“ We have not on our exchange list a more welcome co- 
temporary than our ever-smiling old friend the Rural Reposi- 
tory. My wife has just been perusing the last numbers and 
thinks that its Original Tales, Exsnys and Poetry and the 
good taste and discriminations of its Editor (don't be flattered 
Friend 8.) evinced in the choice selections, place it far above 
those mammoth publications that boast long and loud of their 


own merit.’’ 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, lth, 17th, kth, 19th, 
20th, and 2ist volumes, and any one sending for the 23d vol- 
ume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes as 
they wish atthe same rate. ‘Those who send 85 or $7, fora 
club, can have their choice of one of the above mentioned 
Volumes (gratis;) those who send $10, or 815, their choice of 
two; andthose who send $20 and over, their choice of three. 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who will send us the following amountsin one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 





Four Copies for83,00 ( Twenty FourCopiesfor$15,00 
Seven do. $5.00 Thirty do. 312,00 
Ten do, 87,00 Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
Fifteen do, $10.00 Forty do. 822,00 
Twenty do. $13,00 Fifty g do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Subscribers for the 23d Volume. 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers, according 
tothe number of its inhabitants, shall be entitled to the 24th 
volume as a premium, each subscriber in such town to receive 
the Repository during that year gratuitously. 

XPT No subscription received for lessthan one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subseription to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD A 


Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y.1846. 
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